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This KHAN DO! project produced four half-hour 
television programs in the area of career education with emphasis on 
the handicapped, plus an extra nonbroadcast program designed for 
teachers* The four- program series was designed for children aged 
eight to eleven, although older children have responded favorably. 
The goals of the series were (1) to improve awareness and attitudes 
of all viewers toward handicapped persons: (2) to improve the 
self-esteem of children with disabilities: and (3) to promote career 
awareness, using adults with various disabilities as role models. 
Each program features a child with a specific disability who gests 
involved with a trio of magical characters. Khan Du is an apprentice 
wizard from a magic cage whose expeditions to the real world turn up 
some unusual people and real problems with very unmagical solutions. 
The proaram storylines combine actors with nonactors and special 
education concepts with career awareness. Specific disabilities 
treated in the program include orthopedic disabilities, learning 
disabilities, deafness, and visual impairment. Evaluation results 
from testing more than 1,000 children indicate that the audience that 
benefits most significantly from KHAN DO! is not the handicapped. 
Results show that certain indicators of self-esteem among children 
with disabilities may be higher after viewing but not significantly 
so. Very measurable and significant improvements in attitude measures 
toward the handicapped were found among the nonhandicapped, and the 
overall audience showed much higher opii ions of the abilities of 
handicapped persons. The series will be broadcast by the Public 
Broadcasting System. Cassette tapes and a teacher 1 s guide will be 
available. (Author/KC) 
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KHAN DU! was from its inception a complex undertaking. Project directions 
were redefined after the first year of funding. Objectives were edited and 
clarified, and first year evaluation helped tailor the shows to their aud- 
ience. But the KHAN DU! program format is multi-faceted with no s imi lar 
predecessors. Handicapped children have been shown in real-life situations 
(FEELIN* FREE), and fictional film and television dramas have featured 
persons with disabilities, but KHAN DU! aims to create reality with the aid 
of fiction. Not satisfied with wholesome scenes showing handicapped children 
mingling with others, KHAN DU! staffers insisted on frank portrayals of 
social realities for these kids. Equal time was given to pictures of 
ignorance and prejudice. Victor may be a. magic talking television set, 
but his picture tube is strictly true-to-life. 

In the series storyline, Khan Du is an apprentice wizard living in a magic 
cave somewhere outside the real world. Aided by Victor and Abracus, a 
33rd degree master wizard, she has a broad view of the everyday world. Upon 
assignment from Abracus, who is concerned with kids and their problems, she 
travels to the real world as a trouble-shooter. Unfortunately for Khan In-, 
her magic is like anything that must be learned - it takes practice and 
determination. 

Fallible magic is an integral story element for the KHAN DU! shows. Khan Du's 
foiled attempts to help children who "need help" create an opportunity for 
them to help themselves. In the first year of KHAN DU! funding, 
elements of magic in early script treatments were criticized by consultants 
and readers as possibly misleading or creating false hopes. In their final 
form the programs have not evoked such criticism. The writers have used 
magic to heighten the drama but not to resolve it. Solutions to the problems 



of the children always come from the children themselves. 

This report will describe the project in its second year, and explain changes 
from the previous funding year. The differences are many and -varied, but 
the most profound are (1) improvement in TV production quality and (2) atten- 
tion to "special education" objectives. Frankly, portrayals of disabled 
children in Year I were reasonably realistic, but were oriented toward 
career education objectives only. In Year II, staff members instituted a 
thorough campaign to build many special education concepts into the 
programs, concentrating on realism of character and events. Even the 
actors were "real". With the exception of "Joe", the learning disabled 
boy, all featured characters were played not by actors but by local 
children with the appropriate disability, trained for their parts by 
KHAN DU! staff members. 

MAJOR ACTIVITIES 
Curriculum and Program Planning 

Of coulfse the basic difference between KHAN DU! and most educational 
projects in career or special education is the television component. 
The format of television, and the 30-minute program length, create some 
immediate curriculum restraints and guidelines. But initial curriculum 
planning was not done in terms of the limitations of television, or what 
would fit most conveniently into four 30-minute programs. Researchers 
attempted strictly to compile material that was the most pertinent to 
the basic concepts or intents of the project. That material was gather- 
ed with help from willing consultants (paid and unpaid) (see Appendix D) 
who were contacted by staff members, then it was checked against a number 
of criteria: project objectives, formative evaluation results from Year I, 
reactions from Terry Newell, the Project Officer. Mr. Newell was open to 
changes in curriculum, and provided a variety of ideas for career awr.re- 
ness concepts to be built into the shows. 

The career awareness/special education combination is another unique aspect 
of KHAN DUl, and one that troubled script writers from the beginning. Com- 



bining a dramatic storyline with a slate of educational points is difficult 
enough, but KHAN DUl writers were working with these two kinds of curriculum 
in every show, while trying to maintain a storyline, series themes and 
dramatic conventions, and continuing characters. 

The planning and editing of curriculum drew upon Year I experiences, Year II 
research, and the input of selected consultants. Educational psychologists 
and special education exports. , along with career educators, met together as 
committees. Staff members in attendance presented several criteria for the 
selection c - educational material, and sought advice from these consultants 
in prioritizing objectives. 

Curriculum planners who were concerned with self esteem and affective learn- 
ing felt that KHAN DUl should 

— be realistic in the portrayal of disabled children and adults, 

and in their relationships with others. 

— show the similarities between disabled and non-disabled persons, 
especially with regard to abilities and careers. 

— use events modeled on real experiences, plus interaction with 
adult role models to build self-esteem of disabled youngsters. 

The area of self -concept is a broad, ill-defined one. It was decided that 
the project would promote self-esteem, where possible, in the area of 
career potential. Specifically, KHAN DUl would demonstrate abilities of 
disabled youngsters that could be linked to career success in the shows, 
through adult role models with similar disabilities. Also, the stories 
were planned to illustrate favorable comparisons of the abilities of 
disabled persons to those of the non-disabled. Planners were also car* \\ . 
to portray realistically the limitations that disabled persons may hav „ 
and prejudices they sometimes encounter. 

Career awareness was promoted in several ways, beginning with the use of 
the (disabled) role models in the storyline. Also, careers discussed in the 
programs were chosen based on their feasibility for the particular child 
featured* Careers that would be possible, but improbable for a child with 
a particular disability, were suggested or modeled. But "stereotyped" 



careers were also avoided; for example, a career as a musician for a blind 
person was not suggested in the second year of KHAN DU! (as it was in 
Year I) because planners decided that such a choice was too well known 
already. It was also felt that careers in music are often characterized 
by "ups and downs", unsteady income, and other perils of an artistic 
profession. 

The KHAN DU! programs were designed to have a variety of careers featured 
or mentioned, but also to focus on individual careers and disabled adults 
who perform ably in them. Normal, day-to-day requirements of work are 
mentioned, not just the more glamorous aspects of certain careers. In 
every program there is conversation between the featured child and one 
or more role models, providing an opportunity to give more detail to the 
audience about the particular career and its suitability for the child in 
question. 

Below are listed the themes and objectives of the four programs. They 
represent the specific elements of career awareness which the writers 
attempted to employ in scripting the shows (see-Appendix C) . 
Program #201 (Kate) is based on the objectives of theme I, #202 (Joe) on 
theme II and so forth. However, the limitations of writing within the 
many constraints of KHAN DUI made it necessary to use basic content ideas 
where they were most appropriate for dramatic reasons, so each of the 
programs have a variety of content elements within their storylines. 

The reader can see that the dramatic storylines reflect other strategies 
than those listed in the curriculum planning section above. One basic 
element of the KHAN DU! storyline is that of bringing up a disabled child 
into a magical cave full of fantastic characters in the first place. A 
second element that should be noticed is that Khan Du herself is not usually 
a sympathetic, adult "father-figure", whose willingness to help handicapped 
children might give the programs a charitable flavor. Indeed, by the begin- 
ning of the second program ("Joe") , we find that Khan Du is totally against 
helping Joe at all, and soon finds him invading her territory of magic spells. 
Staff writers and planners agreed that children would esteem and identify 
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with a boy in Joe's situation, but not one who turned to a helpful Khan Du 
for advice when he needed help. That scenario might only further the 
existing stereotype of handicapped children as unable to do things for them- 
selves. 

When Khan Du is helpful, she bumbles her magic so that it is never the answer 
to anyone's problems. Instead, the featured child gets the opportunity to 
cope with the problem that magic can't solve. 
Interaction with Community Advisors a nd Organizations 

In the first year of the project, an active advisory group was maintained 
and consulted at regular meetings (see Final Project Performance Report, 
January, 1979). By the end of Year I, a substantial amount of information 
had been registered and recorded. This information, in combination with 
evaluation results, was augmented by research done in the first phase of Year II. 
Due to this backlog of material, and since the programs were to take direct- 
ions basically similar to Year I, formal advisory meetings were discontinued. 
Instead, individual consultants (see Series Content Consultants) met in 
various combinations with project staff members as they were needed. Planning 
for specific programs necessitated intensive consultation with persons familiar 
with the specific disability to be addressed. Community members with the 
expertise needed volunteered their time and guidance. Som<i of these advisors 
themselves had the disability in question. 

Program #201 

Charles Eskridge, Past President - Mobility Impaired Grappling Hurdles 

Together (MIGHT) 

Virginia Roberts, President - MIGHT * 

Pam Wetzels, MIGHT 
am #202 

De De Anglin, President - Austin Association of Children with 

Learning Disabilities (AACLD) 

Pam Wetzels, MIGHT 
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Program #203 

Don Bangs. Department of Radio-Television-Film,, University of Texas 
Liz Quinn, Spectrum, Focus on Deaf Artists 
Ralph White, President, National Association for the Deaf 
Bettie Davis, Deaf Education Specialist 
Pro gram #204 

Linda Budd, Consultant for the Visually Handicapped, Education 

Service Center, Region 13 * 
Bettie. Davis, Deaf Education Specialist 
Karol Hoeffner, Scriptwriter 
Carline Johnson, Austin Parks and Recreation 
Elaine Moses, Commission for the Handicapped 

Rosalie Oliveri, Past Teacher, Texas School for the Blind, Austin 
Kosa Independent School District Home Program for the 

Visually Handicapped 
Pat Pound, President, Coalition for Texans With Disabilities 
Bob Pyle, Production Consultant on Partial Sight 
Julia Young, Visually Handicapped Children's Supervisor, Texas 
Commission for the Blind 

Program Production 

KHAN DU». programs were written and produced in second year with a 
considerable degree of confidence because of the experiences of the first 
year. Year I served as a trial-and-error period, with considerable successes 
and failures (see Evaluation section, Final Project Performance Report. 
January, 1979). Basically, it was decided that the most valuable elements 

of the production were 

— a magical format featuring very real characters 

_ the fantasy character Khan Du (with certain changes to be made) 
__ the interaction cf a child and one cr more adults with similar 
disabilities 

Problematic aspects of the Year I programs included 

— the teacher-moralist aspect of Khan Du 

— the break in the story line for presentation of mini-documentaries 
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showing disabled adults in various careers 
_ xow interest levels during the mini-documentaries 

It was decided that the adults who appeared (playing themselves) . 
It was decxo child-cantered storyline, 

woU ld function as characters in the child 

4 ei, 0 ir career abilities and skills m 
rather than demonstrating their c- ^ evolv ing 

a separate format. ^ ^ ^ „„ 

ta this direction Another basic creltl a g two other 

- eli.ir.te the teach J 1 y ^ ^ 

:r:rciti:: «*- - — — - . 

characterizations. 

~ ^'fficult by incorporation of the 
p r . gr am production was -de .ore * * ul 7 to learn 

.rfult role models into the storyline, since tn y 
t tors! Constraints or time and hudget made it ^possih 

ade,uately survey possible candidates tor -ru B ahiUty, 
the hest possible compromise became the rule for casting. 

f „ n A that the role models generally 
Wfi ters and content planners found £ ^ 
could not deliver memorized lines effectiv y I 

that they were not actors). Instead ^^"J^U . 
guidelines for a line or scene an the ^ ^ 

nines" in their own persona t a- ^ ^ ^ 

hlems and created other, aince *af ^ 
l0 st control of word choice brevity 
Viewers do receive a dose of very real p 

„hich disabled youngsters find themselv 

. i,.. Children (including some with a variety 
Steps were taken. Childre ^ that appealed 

abilities) were asked for schools and collected 

to them, writers and project planner profe8 .ional 

educators and parents were asKeo 
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those ideas had been incorporated. 

to show disabled children, at least in 
^ decision was made to show ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

initial program scenes, oe! g Consultants 
and adults with a particular disah-1 y xepr esentatlve 

of that paer interaction. Staf P it Into the 

to the writers. vi«h .u g gestlo«a ; ^ ^ to the even- 

Khan Du/child interaction, and wit., 
tual outcome of the story. 

f course were closely pegged to program themes 
S„ry outcomes, of co ^ ^ ^ natur ally 

and learning objectives. The main . p distinctive 
rend to he contained in.the cone s*n ^ ^ ^ 

aspect of KHAN »t W all the shows created a 

parts of the >^ .^^t to that program. In ",oe" 

£iffiiS£i2£ - ^ h TwSen words might loo, lihe to a child 

the viewer -sees what written ^ Usten 

with a certain ttnd of learning diss^ ^ ^ 

vainly for any evidence o^soun - «- ^ ^ ^ ^ w 

sound from the cave to show Khan ^ ^ ^ 

« vatch an obnoxious sighted girl wa _ ^ _ ^ £m o£ hM . 

of special effects while an arrogant voice 
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, i funds for dissemination; however, 
The KHAN DU. grant did not include funds f ^ ^ Broadcasting 
KLBN/KLRU representatives have arrang 

still open to negotiation. Un ^ have 

to release the series three time in » Instructi onal Tele- 

—* ' — * ?ZZ>t Z r^uax rights to «. -« 
vision have expressed interest i 
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EVALUATION 

INTRODUCTION 

After extensive formative evaluation and limited summative evaluation 
in Year I of KHAN DU! (described in Final Project Performance Report, 
January, 1979) plans were made for a large-scale summative component 
for the second year of the project. Terry Newell, then of the Office 
of Career Education, U.S. Office of Education, encouraged the devel- 
opment of a comprehensive evaluation design involving a large test 
sample of students in several different sites. Several consultants 
helped staff members design test instruments to measure the parti- 
cular kinds of educational changes appropriate to KHAN DUI 

Evaluation in Year I had focused on viewer preferences and interest, 
and had attempted to ascertain the main educational "messages" 
children were receiving from the programs. A preliminary or "pilot" 
summative test sequence was also designed and conducted in Year I, 
using a 19-item instrument which was administered to viewers before 
and after watching the first year programs. Although imperfect, test 
items pertinent to various learning goals were included, and 
analysis of test results were helpful in designing the more comp- 
rehensive Student Survey for Year II. 

The results of testing with the preliminary Ye&r I instrument were 
encouraging. An inter-item analysis of results indicated high relia-:\ 
bility, except in the case of two items which were subsequently 
eliminated from the "pool" of possible Year II material. Self esteem- 
related items showed a positive direction in scpres from pretest to 
posttest, especially in the case of handicapped subjects. All groups 
showed clear evidence of more positive opinions of the abilities of 
disabled persons in work situations. 
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THE INSTRUMENTS 
Student Purvey 

Although used in combination with several instruments, the Student 
Survey was the basic means of assessing laaming gains for KHAN DUl II. 
After analyzing results of the earlier "pilot" instrument, it was 
decided to subdivide the test items into three scales, each consisting 
of ten items (Appendix A), This division of items into three categor- 
ies was done on the basis of a factor analysis of responses on the 
Year I instrument, as well as advice from consultants familiar with 
affective learning associated with self-esteem. 

Testing in any area of the self concept requires considerable the- 
oretical background and experience in psychometrics, which was another 
reason to limit the KHAN DU! testing. Furthermore, it was economical 
to choose areas of possible learning that were most likely to show 
results. The three areas chosen for inclusion in the Student Survey 
were: 

1. A general category of items chosen to reflect 
the subject 1 s perception of his own abilities 

to succeed in an endeavor, especially one invol- 
ving other people. 

2. The second subscale is one specifically aimed to 
elicit attitudes about handicapped people. The 
items utilize broad statements about the abili- 
ties of the handicapped and how well the ' can 
"fit in" to society. 

3. Subscale three is not really a measure of affect, 
in that it asks for fact as much as opinion. The 
ten items are a kind of true- false test on speci- 
fic abilities of people with disabilities. Each 
item mentions a type of disability and a job or 
skill. Responses to the items indicate the 
subjects' opinion of the career potential of 
disabled persons. (See items 21-30, Appendix A) 
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Subscale one concentrates on the coping aspect of the self concept, 
and was so designed because KHAN DU! is really a running story of 
coping, and of realizing that a disability is not a limitation 
to personal interaction or achievement. These items were originally 
designed for handicapped students, but consultants agreed that all 
subjects should respond to all items. ^ 

Subscale two is not about oneself, but others - handicapped others. 
It is aimed to assess attitudes and beliefs about the handicapped; 
but by administering it to all subjects, results were not limited 
to feelings of non-handicapped children toward the handicapped. 

Subscale three moves out of the realm of belief and into that of 
opinion , even fact, if viewers believe what ttey see on the 
screen. Almost all of the items are related to role model sequences, 
so that viewers have seen evidence of skills and abilities of dis- 
abled adults - evidence that is expected to influence their re- 
sponses • 

Designing the Student Survey was a group effort, involving a number 
of evaluation consultants (see below) working with the KHAN I>Ul 
Evaluation Director. A broad range of self concept scales and 
other measures of affective change were surveyed and reviewed, 
even after the earlier version of the Student Survey was designed 
and administered. These related instruments were adapted and added to 
to produce the first two subscales of the Student Survey (the third 
was taken more directly from program material) . 

Perhaps because KHAN DU! was a unique product serving a timely need, 

many competent educational psychologists and special educators 

were interested in contributing to instrumentation and an evaluation 
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. * urograms. The following were 
design to assess the impact of the progra 

major contributors: 

w . Susan Hereford and PauX KeXXey, diversity of Texas 
^eeurement end Evaluation Center ! 
Dr. CherXe. Kohaeke. Long Beech State CoXXeg. . 
m . j0 hn McLaughlin, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

„„. Tno... BePt " ° £ S "" ial 

Education, University of Texas 

„ v ub Center for Teacher Education, Univer- 
Dr. Robert Peck, R&D Center 
B ity of Texas 

Th* BgWoral R atin B Scal e ^ tcsting 

1-ed in tee possible 
the KHAN eerie.. .« « -*™ ^ both „ . 

valid end r.lieble »»«" Ve Educitlon a filing .cure, 

and BeveloP»ent Center ^ u£ic testing end 

of eleeeroo. reseerch, with . hi.to* , J > Center 
porting of result, eccoepenied b d.t M ~ V ^ „„ u . t ..^ 

personnel, especially Br. Robert - *, ^ . 

j Mit^'.tifv ©any o* t* 6 sam ****** 
instrument used to ,u. tify -J ^ ^ Surviy 

end coping skilXs which the first 
ves meant to eesess. 

„.,, the Beheviorei Rating Scaie, hes provided 
«. instrument, called ^ ^ ed fcy th . lr , eet . end hy 

accurate .cessment. °< ^ ^ t .. t ing, it we. decided 
their te.ch.rs on the * ^ instruct. CXeerXy. 

thet only t..ch.r. wouXd r.t. . chl q£ tbB ,..ivM 

cval „.tlon designer, were hoping *« ^ ^here- 

on th. Student Survey (first suhsceX.) would 

rsting. of t„... °" *" 
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SAMPLE 

Approximately 1,080- students in grades three- through six received the 
pre- and posttest administrations of the Student Survey. Roughly 
20% of these also were rated on the BRS by their teachers. 

Testing was conducted in five cities: Boston; San Antonio and Buda, 
Texas; Miami and Monticello, Florida. Boston, Miami, and San Antonio 
were chosen because they represent geographically distinct urban 
areas, and offer Hispanic, Black, and Anglo population elements. 
Two schools were tested in Miami, representing two different socio- 
economic groups. Buda and Monticello are both small towns. The 
student body in Monticello is predominantly Black; Buda is largely 
Anglo. The Boston school was racially mixed, with several European 
ethnicities represented. The participating San Antonio school was 
for special education students only. 

METHODOLOGY 

Five programs were shown as the treatment. Three of the programs were 
from KHAN DU! Year I; the others were the first two from Year II. 
No more programs were complete at the time of testing. 

In almost all schools, classes were randomly lumped into experi- 
mental and control groups, although fewer classes were assigned to 
control than to experimental. Decisions as to which classes would 
participate at all were always made for non-academic, non-systematic 
reasons (a class could be excluded if the regular teacher was 
sick, or if it was time for a special field trip, but not because 
the class had to meet in a portable building, or was "slow"). 

Consultants or staff members oversaw the testing procedures, and 
arranged for pretests to be given approximately one or two days 
before viewing of the first program. Viewing was arranged for the 
five shows over sbout a two week period, approximately every other 
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school dey. There v.. lilted deviation fron that ata.dard. Po.tteet 
.^rations of the ea*e ln.tru.eot - the Stodeot Survey - 
„ere given within one dr two day. after viewing wa. co»pleted. 

Teacher, were inatructed to watch the program, with the children 
and to give no inf oration about the aerie, until the T rete.t „.. 
collated. At the.tloe of the prete.t, teacher, were ..Ved to 
.elect .t rando. fro. their da., roll, five .tudent. who. the 
teacher would then rate on the BBS. Iheae five were not treated 
differently fro. the other., nor lnfor.ed that they had been 
"evaluated" in any way. Each ccpleted BBS wa. then paired with 
.he Student Survey filled out by the appropriate 
f „r follow-up activitie. were .applied to each teacher with the 
program videotapes. 

Control group teacher. ad.lni.tered the preteat and po.tte.t only. 
Tir .tint. u.ually had «. other activitie. during the inter!, 
thet experl.ent.1 .tudent. didn't have, ao-ettae. fitaic or 
olrwue .pecUl ectivitle., but it 1. poa.ible bhat the 
«nt.l group felt privileged in .~e «.e.. Even if that feeling 
erieted however, it would not neccarily ^ 
t, a poaitive direction, e.peclally in the caae of the .econd 
and third aub.cale. of the Student Survey. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Ll fluency distribution, showed thst test subjects Included 282 
hi grsde student., 351 fourth gr.d.r., 221 fifth. ™j£^L. 
54 students not 8 lven . .trlct gr.de eU..«lc«lon by their teschers. 
L. were 313 student, of Hispenic origin, 312 glecee 377 Anglo , 
.„d emeller number, of other ethnic group.. Of the tot. . see le 7 
„ere clesslf led .. hevlng one or more hendicspplng conditions,, mostly 
p icel end motor problems. The eveluetlon tee. found t ^ ' 
to errenge . semple to Include . sufficient number of children with 
if ZZ hendlceps so thet eech group could be considered sep.re tely 
in the enelysis. Children clee.lfled e. mentslly reterded were not 
included in the testing. 

A . .n indlcetlon of the te.t-rete.t reliability of the Student Survey, 
p e- end po.t-te.t score, of the control group only were compered, 

hough this etetieti- is more properly computed using . tes ^gro P 
completely eeperete fro, the reguler subject, in the design. Peerson 
correletion coefficient, fro. pre-poet comperieone for the three 
10-item scales were: 

Scale 1 - -6272 
Scale 2 - .6624 
Scale 3 - .7268 

inter-item reliability for the three scales was: 

Scale 1 - -4840 

Scale 2 - .6528 

Scale 3 - -7243 

e * scales were as follows (divide by 10 
Pre-test/post-test means for the scales were a 

get average single-item score; "yes" rated 4.0, 'no rated^O) 

Pre Post * group 

r„ntrol .roup — scele 1 29.91 30.13 

n il HelTT 23.55 26.18 

The focus of the det. enclysis. of course, we. the comp.ri.on „f 
scores from pre- to post-test of the ccperiment.1 group versus 
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control group. It was decided that the analysis of covariance 
would be used to compare post-test scores, using pre-test scores 
as covariates to eliminate possible effects on results of pre- 
test differences between experimental and control groups. Pre-test 
differences did turn out to be minimal, as can be seen from the 
table above. 

Analyses were run separately <or she three 10-item scales.. For 
Scale 1, the analysis of covariance for experimental/control 
differences was not significant (p= .492). For Scale 2 experimental/ 
control different were easily significant ( P » .001) however, as 
were differences in Scale 3. 

Significant pre-post differences were not expected on Scale 1 in 
view of the very broad statements included as items in that cr.ale. 
Consultants advised project staff members that several television 
programs added to a busy school schedule could hardly be expected 
to greatly alter the feelings of students - even handicapped 
students - about their abilities to succeed generally with personal 
relationships and coping in general. Staff members were gratified that 
results were so positive on the other two scales concerning attitudes 
toward the handicapped and opinions about their abilities. 

The Behavioral Rating Scale scores did not support the hoped-for 
correlation with Scale i scores. As stated eaiUer, the BRS reflects 
similar feelings, but teachers rate the child on the BRS; students 
rate themselves on the Student Survey. Another cause for the lack of 
correlation is the difference in the items themselves, which the 
reader may observe (see Appendix) . 

For Scale 1 the analysis of covariance was significant for the com- 
parison of handicapped and non-handicapped students' scores ( P - .018) 
Based on protest scores as covariate, non-hand icapped children re- 
Bponded more favorably than handicapped students on the Scale 1 
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items, although the evaluation team had hypothesized the opposite. 

Scale 2 results showed very positive pie-post change for the total 
sample, as stated earlier, but post-test analysis of covariance 
revealed no significant differences between handicapped and non- 
handicapped groups (p- .340). The fact that scores of non-handicapped 
children were higher is more easily explained in the case of Scale 2, 
since it is composed of items concerning attitudes toward, and, 
general abilities of, handicapped people. Non-handicapped children 
presumably might have more stereotyped beliefs that could change 
no re radically than do children who them 3 elves have disabilities, 
and are more familiar with others who do. 

Of course Scale 3 showed the most radical improvements for the overall 
audience from pre- to post-test. Main effects for handicapped/non- 
handicapped differences among subjects were not present; that is, 
there were no significant differencs in the improvement of scores 
for the two groups, but a significant interaction effect was present. 
This difference shows up in the data because of the relatively large 
gap between scores of handicapped and non-handicapped groups across 
the two treatment groups - experimental and control. Handicapped 
children in the experimental group scored only slightly higher in 
the post-test than those in the control, who did not see the shows. 
But non-handicapped students showed large differences ixt favor of 
the experimental group. Again, project personnel felt this difference 
was due to the initial lack of knowledge about handicapped people 
on the part of roost "normal" children. 

A multiple regression analysis was run to determine possible pre- 
dictors of the post-test scores. Variables included in the analysis 
that might have been expected to affect post-test scores were: 
S rad C , site, sex, handicap, treatment (experimental /control) and 
pre-tcst scores. For Scale 1, only the pre-test scores for that 
scale were significant predictors of the post-test. For Scales 2 
and 3, treatment and pre-test were adequate predictors. 
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a frmr half-hov • television programs under 
Is developed as a non-broadcast product. The four-program 

rr:: aeicrfor «** - — - — chiidrcn 

have responded favorably. The Series goals are: 

—a ot-t-itudes of all viewers toward 
to improve awareness and attitudes 

handicapped persons 

a ve the self-esteem of children with disabilities 
, 0 imp rove the self e diBabiXitic8 

to promote career awareness, using 

es role models 

child with a specific disability who gets involved 
Each program features a child with a s P ice wizard from 

wit h a trio of magical characters, ^u P ^ 

a maglc cave whose ^^tiT^ti-. The program 
people and real problems ^^J^Zs and special education concepts 
storylines combine actors with non-actors a 

with career awareness. 

The programs are named for their main characters: 
"Kate," a girl with an orthopedic disability 
"Joe," a boy; with a learning disability 
"Chris," a boy who is deaf 
"Jean," a girl with a visual impairment ^ 
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Evaulation results from testing over 1,000 children indicate that the 
audience that benefits roost significantly from KHAN DU! is not the 
handicapped. Results indicate that certain indicators of self esteem 
among children with disabilities may be higher after viewing, but not 
significantly so. Very measurable and significant improvements in 
attitude measures toward the handicapped were found among the non- 
handicapped, and the overall audience showed much higher opinions 
of the abilities of handicapped persons. 

The Public Broadcasting System has requested rights to broadcast the 
series in 1981 and plans to release it three times during that year. 
KLRN/KLRU-TV has granted limited broadcast and school re-record 
rights. Cassette tapes and a teacher's guide developed by the 
Council for Exceptional Children, Reston, Virginia, will also be 
available. 
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Grade 



boy girl 



E.G. 
H.C. 



APPENDIX A 
Student Survey 



SAMPLE 

I feel good when I get up in the morning. 



1. I can do most things better than other kids, [ye 



2. 



If something is too hard to do, I can find [yes| 
another way to do it,- 



3. It's hard for me to learn new things. 



1H 



4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 



yes 



I will have an important job when I grow up. I yes| 



9. When something goes wrong, I need someone 
to help me. 

10. Other people can depend on me. 



11. You have to be careful what you say to a 
handicapped person. 

12. A handicapped person can get married and 
have a family. 

13. Handicapped people feel sorry for them-- • 
selves. 



yes 



yes 



yes 








[yes 


1 



usual ly 



usually 



erJc! 



| usually 



{usually 



usually! 



If I want to, I can do almost anything pres[ |usualiy 

r 

Making friends is hard for me. [ 
Other kids like to do things with me. j yes] 

When I start something, I always finish it. yes' 



jusually] 
usually} 



usual! 



ju sually] 
[usually 



usually 
not 



usually 
not 



usually 
not 



usually 

not 



usually 
not 



usually 
not 



usually 

not 



usually 
not 



usually 
not 



[usually 
not 



usually 
not 



yes usually] 


usually 
not 






|yesj usually 


usually 
not 






J yes J usually 


usually 

not - 



Student Survey 



14. What handicapped people do everyday is 
different from what other people do. 

15. A handicapped child has as many friends 
as other kids. 

16. Handicapped people act different from 
other people. 

17. Handicapped children can work together 
with other kids at school. 

18. It's hard for a handicapped person to 
have a job. 

19. Handicapped childred need separate 
classrooms hy themselves. 

20. Handicapped people can do their jobs 
without any help. 



21. A boy who has problems with, reading and 
spelling can be a good student. 

22. Deaf kids need a lot of help to play 
I sports. 

23. A blind person can be a school teacher. 

^ 24. A blind person can be an announcer on TV. 

^ 25. Deaf kids take longer to learn things in 

_ school. 

I 26. People who use wheelchairs can drive cars. 

I 27 . A mentally retarded man can be an artist 

| 28. A woman who can't walk needs someone to 
take her around town. 

29 . A boy who has trouble reading can write 

music. 




yes 



yes 



1 ye s j 
[ y es [ 

| yes | 
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yes 



yes 



yes 



yes 



[ye* 



| yes 



Page 2 



usually 



usually 
not 1 



0 



usually 



usually 
not 



usually I 



usually 
not 



usually 



(usually 
not 



usually 



usually 
not 



usually 



usually 
not . 



usually 



] usually 
not 



usually 



usually 
not 



usually 



usually 
not 



E 



usually 



usually 
not 



usually 



usually 
not 



usually 



usually I 
not 1 



0 



usually 



usually 
not 




no 



us 



ually 



(usually 
not 



usually 



usually 
not 



usually 



usually 
not 



:RLC 



30. A :ian who can't valk can round up cattle 
<M a ranch. 
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usually 



usually! 
not J 



0 

•0 

a 



Ttjacher's >:ane 

this page you are thinking about: 



On 



Put an X in the box on each line that comes closest to telling how this student 
usually acts. ' 



. APPENDIX B 
BEHAVIORAL RATING SCALE 



1. Looks f"T help 



!2. Loses his temper 



Figures out his own problems 



Keeps his temper 



I 



3. Does not push to 
get his own way 

A. Gets along with 
teachers 



5. Not dependable 



6. Restless, can't 



| keep still 

[ 7. Thinks up good ideas 



8. Unkind , mean 



i 
i 

9 • Gets along with 
£ students 



i 



l0 4fork» hard 



O ^•Cf'tn upr.fit easily 

or £*tG his feeling's 



Gets his own way 



Doesn't get along with 
teachers 



Dependable 



Quiet, calm 



Gets few ideas of his own 



Kind 



Does not get along with 
students 
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Does not work hard 



Keeps cool, doesn't get 
upset easily • 



hurt 



APPENDIX C 



SERIES GOALS AND PROGRAM THEMES 



Series Goals 

The KHAN DUl series goals are „ 
to improve the self-esteem of children with disabilities 
to improve awareness and attitudes of all viewers toward disabled persons 
to promote career awareness, using adults with various disabilities 
as role models 



Series Themes 



THEME 1-KATE-Everyone is responsible for his or her future. 
Each person is responsible for planning his or her career 
Everyone must learn to be independent 
To be independent one must be able to support oneself 

THEME 2-JOE-Everyone can succeed in the work that they do. 
Everyone has a contribution to make in the world of work. 
To make a contribution one must be able to learn 
Everyone can learn although people may learn in different ways 

THEME 3-CHRIS-Everyone needs to be able to get along with the others. 
Getting along depends on cooperation and communication. 
Cooperating in a work situation is necessary to job success. 
Different people can communicate in different ways. 

THEME 4-JEAN-Stereotypes of persons with disabilities are barriers to 

understanding • _ . , 

Physical differences should not be a limitation to friendship. 
Success at a job depends on one's abilities, not disabilities. 
Career choices should be guided by interest and abilities. 

A fifth program, "Mission: KHAN DUl" was produced specifically for 
teachers and not intended for broadcast with the four-program series. 
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APPENDIX D 
CONSULTANTS 

Series Content Consultants 

David Gibbs, Consultant, Special Education, Region XIII Education 

Service Center, Austin, Texas 
Ginger Hale, Teaching Assistant, Dept. of Special Education, University 

of Texas at Austin 

Kenneth Hoyt, Director Office of Career Education, U.S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Charles Kokaska, Professor, California State University at Long Beach 

Carole Johnson, Project Director, Council for Exceptional Children, 
Reston, Virginia 

Beth McEnt.re, Caching Assistant, Dept. or Special Education, UT Austin 
Thomas Oakland, Profe«ao,:, D^pt. of Educational Psychology, UT Austin 
Saabc, Director of Career Education, Texas Education Agency 

John Shirley, Consultant, Career Education, Region X Education Service 

Center, Dallas, Texas 
Martin Tombari, Assistant Professor, Dept. of Educational Psychology, 

UT Austin 

Holly Van Scoy, Consultant for Curriculum Services, Texas Education Agency 

Michael Ward, Education Specialist, Council for Exceptional Children 

Lee Wiederholt, Associate Professor, Dept. of Special Education, UT Austin 

Evaluation Consultants 

Abraham Blattstein, Associate Director, R&D Center for Teacher Education, 
UT Austin 

Helen Durio, Social Science Research Associate, R&D Center for Teacher 

Education, UT Austin 
Ronald Fox, Research Associate, R&D Center for Teacher Education, UT Austin 



Paul Kelley, Director, Measurement and Evaluation Center, UT Austin 
TomLindlof, Teaching Assistant, Dept. of Radio-TV-Film. UT Austin 

John McLaughlin, Associate Professor, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Blacksburg, Virginia 
Robert Peck. Professor, Dept. of Educational Psychology. UT Austin 
Jan Triplett. Teaching Assistant. Dept. of Radio-TV-Film, UT Austin 
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